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A NEGLECTED PRINCIPLE IN CIVIC REFORM. 

The most distinctive feature in programs for civic reform is 
an excess of utilitarianism. Reformers are training their energies 
to impress the public consciousness with the advantages — 
pecuniary and qualitative — of certain changes in municipal 
methods. For example, in the line of public works the argu- 
ments for and against the day-labor system are addressed to 
the selfish interests of different classes of individuals. The 
laborer is assured that his interests will be furthered in respect 
to his compensation, in greater security of tenure in his employ- 
ment, to the conditions under which he labors, and to shorter 
hours of labor. The same line of selfish appeal is resorted to 
in addressing the taxpayers and the consumers of public utilities. 
It is either the taxpayer who is assured that the work will be 
more economically done because of the diminished opportunities 
for jobs and corruption, or the general public which is assured 
that it will be better done for the same reasons. Schemes for 
municipal lighting, for municipal water-works, and for municipal 
tramways are all supported exclusively by utilitarian arguments. 
The arguments are economic rather than social. 

It is also to be noted that what may be termed municipal 
radicalism extends no farther than to those utilities which have 
come to be denominated necessities — utilities which belong to 
the practical, everyday side of life. They include such household 
necessities as water, lighting, and heating, and they sometimes 
include such services as municipal telephone and tram systems. 
In every case the proposition is supported, either from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, who may be offered a relief from his 
present burden of taxes by the net earnings of the proposed 
municipal system, or from the standpoint of the general public, 
which is offered cheaper rates or fares. 

Civic radicalism never goes so far in this country as to pre- 
sent a program which invades the sphere of aesthetics, or which 
offers to minister in any new lines to the culture-pleasures of the 
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people. If a bridge is to span, even a narrow stream, there is no 
suggestion that art be joined to utility, that it be made to minis- 
ter to and quicken the sense of the beautiful, while it is serving 
the simple convenience of the public. Such a blending of art 
and utility as is found in the Schlossbrticke in Berlin is never 
dreamed of in America. We have developed but scant ideas of 
architecture in our public buildings ; the lines of the severest 
utility are seldom passed. Where there is a fringe of ornament 
to relieve the severe plainness, it comes through the force of 
imitation. 

Into the sphere of pure aesthetics the programs of municipal 
radicalism do not intrude. ^Esthetic culture has acquired some 
local expression in museums of art. It must be said that some 
of our cities, as Boston, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Milwaukee, are in possession of the germs of art 
collections of some promise. But these have come in response 
to non-political forces. They have largely developed under the 
patronage of individuals or of art societies, as the names desig- 
nating the institutions or special collections within them attest. 
They do not stand so much for the culture of the community as 
they bear witness to the public spirit and taste of a few wealthy 
individuals. In the line of socio-culture institutions — institutions 
in which the delight-compelling faculty is more dominant and 
more sure of its mark — such as the municipal play-house and the 
municipal opera, we never read a word of advocacy from any 
quarter. A suggestion of a municipal opera-house, in which 
the art of music would have a setting fitted to its high character 
— which it never has found as a money-making institution — in 
a building whose four walls would bring the people to a higher 
sense of the beautiful, would sound strange to the practical ear 
of the American burgher. 

Such a suggestion never finds its way into the platform or 
program of a municipal reform movement. It would be a very 
impractical dreamer who would hope to excite a popular demand 
for such an institution. 

Private philanthropy may have made a beginning in this 
direction, in the endowment of academies of music and in the 
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construction of music halls, which on rare occasions have — as in 
case of the operatic and dramatic festivals in the Cincinnati 
Music Hall — enriched the culture of the community by bringing 
together the cream of American talent. But in this line no 
creditable architectural effect has been reached — and it can 
hardly be said that even the seeds of a continuous culture 
institution have been planted. 

The institutions of this class which we now have can scarcely 
do more than cater to the Mte ; they can rarely offer the best 
there is to the masses. 

The large expense incurred in the presentation of the excep- 
tional entertainments offered necessitates a scale of prices which 
must exclude the class which most needs to develop an apprecia- 
tion of art. The prices of admittance to the Cincinnati events 
are not high from the standpoint of the theater-going classes, 
considering the returns for the money, but they are beyond the 
reach of the poor man's purse. The lowest price of admission 
to the "Messiah," rendered during the Christmas holidays at 
Carnegie Music Hall in New York, was one dollar. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the economies 
and the possible results of municipal patronage of such institu- 
tions. They will be perfectly evident, however, when we recall 
that private enterprise has never constructed a building for the 
opera or the drama of any exterior architectural merit on 
American soil. There is not one which does not share one or 
more of its walls with other buildings, and there are very few 
such buildings which are not used in part for stores and offices. 
The inadequacy of both private interest and private philanthropy 
should be very clear when it is recalled that the grand opera has 
scarcely gained any footing in America. 

Municipal radicalism is extremely solicitous about the munici- 
pal and the individual budgets. It is full of schemes to serve 
the masses with the necessities of life at the lowest cost. They 
have no place in their demands for institutions which irresistibly 
delight and elevate the masses. 

This utilitarian note of radicalism may seem to harmonize 
with the American practical way of looking at things ; it may 
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seem best adapted to appeal to the hard sense of the people. 
It may seem to be following the line of least resistance to base 
an appeal for a compromise with our inherited extreme of indi- 
vidualism upon the most immediate and pressing interests of 
that individualism. It proceeds upon the theory that a people 
essentially selfish and egoistic can only be induced to extend the 
sphere of collective activity where the inducements can be set 
forth in terms of dollars and cents. It may be argued that the 
considerations which move our industrially disposed people are 
not soulful, but pecuniary. So it is probably a question of prac- 
tical politics which determines the policy of radical municipal 
reformers. They are not carrying out a propaganda for a Utopia 
which may or may not be realized in the distant future. They 
are after results, and their program is meant to appeal to the 
present sense of the community ; it is a program designed for 
immediate adoption. The term "radicalism" is fastened upon 
municipal reformers by their enemies. They would have them- 
selves called progressivists as opposed to reactionary conserva- 
tives. They desire only to facilitate a healthy movement of 
evolution ; they are the farthest from being intentional revolu- 
tionists ; above all they want to be considered men of practical 
sense. Hence they present programs designed to meet with the 
favor of hard-headed, practical men, who are the slaves neither 
of individualist economic theory nor of the conservative instinct. 
However practical and level-headed have been the designers 
of municipal programs, and with however much of cautious 
deliberation they have been worked out, it may be said that the 
results of their endeavors are almost despairingly meager. The 
water service has become to some extent municipal. A very 
few cities have made a start in municipal lighting. Franchise- 
holders are sometimes curbed in their power of exactions. 
Street-car and other franchises are sometimes made to pay a 
partial equivalent for the privileges which they enjoy. Almost 
an inappreciable start has been made in the direction of public 
restraint over municipal monopolies ; still less has been the move- 
ment in the direction of positive municipal control and owner- 
ship. Almost nothing has been done in the direction of 
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purifying municipal government. It is a question if municipal 
corruption is not on the increase. Municipal reformers have not 
begun to save us from the scandal of American municipal stu- 
pidity and municipal corruption. In spite of some most whole- 
some direct expedients, such as the extension of civil-service 
examinations, the elimination of the spoils system, and the 
divorcement of municipal from national politics, it may be a 
question if the too utilitarian programs of our reformers are 
adapted to the purpose of infusing purity into our municipal 
life. Without this element other reforms may only plunge our 
municipalities into deeper and more difficult complexities. It 
may be that a wholesome sentiment for recreative and culture 
utilities will need to be joined to the more material considera- 
tions to give the reform movements the impulse requisite to 
their complete success. 

The fundamental errors of the municipal radicals seem to 
consist in a too material conception of the municipality and a 
failure to appreciate the capacity of the people to respond to 
aesthetic appeals. The municipality is not the mechanism which 
they conceive it, and individuals are not the sordid creatures 
which they think them. A successful radical propaganda would 
seem to call, first, for a more careful inquiry into the essential 
nature of the municipality, and, second, for a deeper study of 
human nature. 

As to the municipality, our radicalism ignores its organic 
nature and treats it as a mechanism. Theoretically a city might 
be a pure mechanism, viz., it might consist of a body of people 
living in the same vicinage, incorporated under the laws of the 
state into the form of a body politic with the spirit wholly absent. 
Such a body is purely mechanical. It is mechanically planned, 
mechanically constructed, and it is kept in motion according to 
the principles of mechanics. Its bolts and cogs may be taken 
apart and oiled or replaced, old parts may be eliminated and 
new ones added in so far as mechanical laws are not violated. 
People may be induced to operate the machine — to sit in the 
municipal council, patrol its streets and alleys, and to lubricate 
the machinery through taxes where a quid pro quo is offered 
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which appeals to selfish individualism. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able, however, that such a condition could exist in any munici- 
pality including more than a handful of people. Where any 
considerable number of people are living in close proximity, the 
birth of the community spirit is almost inevitable — that is, a 
form of social organism is almost bound to come into being. 
There are, however, small villages and groups of houses where 
there is nothing more than a mechanical relationship existing 
between the families thus congregated, where there is no com- 
munity spirit, and no sort of organism. 

This distinction between a mechanism and an organism may 
be further illustrated by any gathering of people for a purpose, 
or even without any purpose. Take the case of a political con- 
vention. The delegates are mechanically assembled — they are 
assembled through the machinery of party politics. The 
mechanical relationship may never merge into an organism. 
The speeches may be mechanical, according to pattern. The 
platform may be adopted and the candidates named all accord- 
ing to a prearranged program, or under the calculating manipu- 
lation of the boss. At any point in the proceedings, however, 
the mechanical relationship may have served to ignite a spirit of 
the occasion ; the occasion may become animated with a throb- 
bing, controlling life ; in which case it has become a living 
organism. 

Or, take a more homely illustration of the principle — a din- 
ner party. Here the sensation is most painful if the organic 
spirit does not develop. If the spirit of conviviality does not 
rise above the board, if the guests are simply acting a dinner 
party and not realizing it, if the mechanical stiffness refuses to 
yield to the entreaties of comraderie, the hostess is in despair. If 
she is competent for such an office, she institutes a search after 
the hostile elements — in her own want of tact, in any untoward, 
remark, in the personelle of the gathering. The consciousness of 
the organic nature of a proper dinner party would often prevent 
its failure. 

Certain conditions, more or less determinate, but not abso- 
lutely, conduce to the birth of a social organism. As in animal 
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organisms, the absence of the genetic principle under conditions 
very similar to others which are fruitful may sometimes baffle 
explanation. The directive spirit may operate within limits for 
the creation of this spirit, and its peculiar development may to 
some extent be influenced by determinate culture forces. But 
it is all-important to understand that a social organism, whether 
it assumes the form of a body politic or a social gathering, is 
not made, but born ; that it is subject to the laws of growth and 
decay; that it is subject to disease and death. This view will 
impress the reformer with a proper conservatism. If he conceives 
of the municipality as a mechanism, he draws plans for its modi- 
fication — for its rebuilding, with mathematical decision. He 
proceeds to execute the plans with a tape-line, hammer, and saw. 
If the municipality is an organism, such heroic treatment must 
subject it to a terrible shock without producing any good results, 
if it does not utterly destroy its life. On the other hand, if the 
municipality is considered as an organism, the reformer pro- 
ceeds with great caution and circumspection. The treatment 
must proceed upon a thorough knowledge of the physiology, 
anatomy, and hygienic laws of the organism. It must not under- 
take more than to stimulate the growth and educate the life of 
the organism, and it must be informed as to the character and 
limitations of its life-principle. 

When the practical reformer understands the organic nature 
of the municipality, he will soon discover that the vital principle 
is extremely weak in American cities. In this fact he will dis- 
cover the source of such organic weaknesses as dishonest munici- 
pal governments and incompetent municipal executives. If the 
municipality were a simple mechanism, its strength and honesty 
would be determined by the vigor and integrity of the individuals 
who constitute its substance. The individuals of our cities would 
average well alongside the people of the most splendid cities of 
Europe. There are other conditions besides people which deter- 
mine the vital force of the city. 

To understand why the municipal spirit is weak in America 
we need only recount a few of our determining conditions. We 
recall first that the genesis of cities in America consisted of 
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trading settlements situated along the harbors of the Atlantic 
and along the banks of navigable streams. The virgin continent 
most needed for its development a people actuated by the exploit- 
ing principle. Our immigration called for the most virile indi- 
vidualism of Europe. The organic principle would necessarily 
be of very slow growth among a people whose absorbing passion 
is private gain. When we add to the natural individualism of 
the people the large injection of theoretical individualism about 
the time of the American revolution, we find the difficulties in 
the way of the growth of the communistic spirit greatly increased. 
We find another impediment in the isolation of the dwellings and 
the measure of opulence enjoyed by the people. The great mass 
of the people live in separate houses, many working people own 
their own homes. The dwelling and its surrounding grounds serve 
to make the family more of a social sphere. The social activities 
find a very large measure of satisfaction in the home and in a small 
circle of homes. These conditions make exclusiveness a normal 
state. It leaves little room for the development of wide com- 
munity interests. How in contrast with this is the German city, 
where communism found its inception in association for offensive 
and defensive measures, where communism was intensified by 
the intensive growth of the city, the extent of which was limited 
by the fortified wall ! The smallness of the dwellings and the 
absence of private gardens were conditions which bore fruit in 
the public inn, the public gardens, and the municipal provisions 
for public amusement. The conditions of their growth thus 
insured a vigorous circulation and keen and alert municipal intel- 
ligence. Our municipal circulation has been sluggish, and conse- 
quently our municipal wit has been heavy, because the lives of 
the people have touched in so few places. There has been a 
scarcity of vitalizing conditions. 

The first task of the reformer must be to find a tonic for this 
low vitality, a quickening influence to arouse this sluggishness. 
The problem of problems is how to build up a strong and healthy 
community spirit. The growth of a fuller community life must 
depend upon a closer interrelation of the lives of the members of 
the community, a larger stock of common utilities and common 
enjoyments. 
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A large increase of common utilities is not sufficient. The 
conception of the city as an agency for the distribution of water 
and fuel, as a cooperative express agency for the transport of 
freight and passengers, as an agency for the construction and 
maintenance of highways, is a mechanical rather than an organic 
view. Such a union of mere convenience can be in no proper 
sense organic. It does not attract the people from their isola- 
tion into closer contact. The utilities which the people coopera- 
tively own they individually consume. Collective control of 
gas-pipes and water-mains may demonstrate the powers of 
cooperation in the same way that a judicious purchase of stock 
in a sound and dividend-earning corporation attests the business 
sense of the purchaser. Such a conception reduces the civic cor- 
poration to the mechanical level of the soulless commercial cor- 
poration. It is, in fact, inferior to the ordinary corporation in 
that responsibility is less definite, the relationship of principal 
and agent is not so clearly recognized, the penalties for neglect 
and evil-doing do not seem so imminent. Hence self-interest is 
not so great a spur to administrative alertness and honesty. 

To exite the municipal spirit into vigorous action something 
more than business methods and schemes are required. An 
organic life must be nourished by a certain amount of sentiment. 
In time past the spirit of nationality, and to some extent the spirit 
of municipality, have been nourished and strengthened by the 
tragedies of war, but peaceful means must now be found to excite 
the spirit of the new municipality. The roots of the municipal 
spirit must extend deeper than the brain ; they must penetrate 
the heart. The commune must have the love of the people. 
The spirit is the creature of love and devotion, and it is weak 
and inert when it has not these. To strengthen the municipal 
spirit means must be found to arouse love and devotion on the 
part of the people. 

People love that which gives them happiness. Some institu- 
tion or institutions must be introduced which will call forth a 
thrill of pleasure. The people must come to look upon the city 
as ministering to their joys as well as their conveniences. The 
life of the people in its lighter moods must be made to flow to a 
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greater extent in community channels. The heart must be 
profoundly reached in order to quicken demand and awaken 
jealousy ; and when these conditions are realized, we have the 
necessary ingredients for a pure, vigorous, and efficient municipal 
life. 

To find institutions precisely adapted to this purpose may be 
a difficult matter. It is suggested that the municipality provide 
a public club — a place where the citizens may come and go at 
any time, where they may meet friends, have their lunch, or 
read the papers and magazines. Such an institution is not 
adapted to present conditions in America. Owing to our estab- 
lished exclusiveness, to our comfortable private homes and 
private clubs, the public club would not be patronized by all 
classes. 

Again one thinks of systems of public parks and gardens 
— places where the people will revel amid fragrance and beauty 
provided by the municipality. We recall, however, that our park 
facilities are considerable now; but they are little resorted to. 
Our home lives are not cramped and our private gardens suffice 
for breathing space and outdoor recreation, so we do not use 
the public gardens. 

The public schools, as they are now constituted, would not be 
thought of in this connection, and they do not reach even the 
children in an attractive way, involving, as they do, an amount 
of painful discipline and restraint. In no sense do they get fast 
hold upon the hearts. Certain modifications of the school system, 
however, may reach deeper into the feelings of the people. The 
extension of the principle now introduced into the public schools 
of New York city, of offering free popular lectures to the 
public, would serve at once to make education more pervasive 
and to bring some people to a higher consciousness of civicism. 
The capacity of the project to develop the sense of civicism 
would, however, be very limited. No scientific or literary sub- 
ject can be made so attractive as to appeal to the masses. They 
must require an amount of mental effort, if they are to prove 
helpful, which the workingman after a day of hard toil is not 
willing to make. 
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Art collections are in every way elevating in their tendency, 
and their value as popular educators cannot be overestimated. 
They will at the same time bring those whom they are able to 
reach to a higher sense of civicism ; but it must be noted that 
they do not attract a great many people. Even on free days 
museums of art are never crowded. Fine work in painting and 
sculpture is not only not recognized by the masses, it is not 
even attractive to them. The discriminating sense that finds 
delight in it is the product of considerable previous culture. 
These forms of art occupy a height which can be viewed with 
appreciation only after an amount of hard climbing. Their beau- 
ties are not universally penetrative and irresistibly compelling. 

The institution which is most universal and irresistible in its 
fascinations is the stage. It has been so among all cultured 
people and in all ages, and most of all when art in general has 
been at its greatest height and loyalty to the city has been most 
intense. This is the only phase of art which meets with uni- 
versal acceptance, for the reason that it delights the senses 
before it engages the thought. Even high dramatic art is 
universally pleasurable. Artistic stage-setting and costuming, 
graceful movements, and pleasing elocution, blending with the 
harmonies of orchestral music, may be as purely sensual in their 
appeals as a shaded brook on a summer day. This combination 
of effects will compel the enjoyment of all sorts and conditions 
of men. A purified and elevated municipal theater and opera 
would serve two great ends — they would educate the people, and 
impress the consciousness of civicism. 

As a culture influence the stage presents great possibilities. 
High art here will attract all classes. With many the discrimi- 
nating capacity will at first be absent ; only the capacity to 
respond to sensual appeals will be present ; but under wholesome 
circumstances the growth of the spiritual and intellectual out of 
the sensual is inevitable. The discriminating sense comes with 
familiarity with the best, and then the low and vulgar in acting 
becomes hateful and repellent. 

To elevate the masses to an appreciation of fine acting would 
be in itself a great achievement, but the educative influence of 
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the municipal theater would not stop here. It would bring the 
people into touch with the best there is in literature. The 
dramatized forms of literature would tend to excite an appetite 
for the better quality of reading. 

The ethical force might be made very great. The play is 
well calculated to appeal to the higher emotions. It has often 
been observed that nobility of character in the play is always 
applauded, while the craven and cunning character is hissed. 
The audience instinctively loves the hero and hates the villain. 
It has been said that an assemblage of people represents a com- 
posite of nobility and high-mindedness in excess of the highest 
type of individual nobility and high-mindedness present. It is 
owing to this fact that in a religious meeting the most conse- 
crated and devoted Christian always feels the contact with higher 
virtues than his own. In the same way a meeting for any 
improving purpose tends to elevate and purify every character 
present. Habitual appeals to the nobler impulses through the 
drama — the universally attractive institution — will greatly tend 
to make virtue lovely and vice hateful. 

The opera and concert together represent a higher stage in 
culture than the drama. They tend more to give wings to the 
imagination, and to cultivate a responsiveness to beauty in its 
more essential and less substantial form. When the appeals of 
fine music have met with a response in the nature of a person, 
the capacity for poetic imaginings has been aroused. It brings 
a find sense of harmony and a sensitiveness to discord which 
become woven into character. The play tells the whole story 
to the dullest wit, and may be enjoyed with scarcely the aid of 
thought. Music is more positive in its results. At the same 
time it is almost as universal in its appeal. 

The culture effects of such an institution would be largely 
unconscious. It is the pleasurable effects that would create a 
keen consciousness, and upon this would depend the advantage 
to the growth of civicism. With the growth of a delight in 
good acting and good music, which would not be satisfied with 
anything inferior, a keen demand for quality would be estab- 
lished. The people would begin to look to the city for excellence. 
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Starting with a demand for a man of superior talents for director 
of the municipal play-house, a demand for excellence in all lines 
of municipal administration would logically follow. 

The municipal play-house would need to offer a scale of 
popular prices which would make fair seats accessible to all. In 
addition to this the generous promenade space of the continental 
theaters — a place for the intermingling of all the people dur- 
ing the long intermission — should be provided. This relaxing 
expedient affords opportunity for social contact, a basis for the 
growth of the community spirit under the very roof of the most 
delight-giving of the community's properties. 

The sense of community enjoyment thus aroused might find 
greater expression in the enjoyment of the public gardens and 
parks. They might become more social and pleasure institu- 
tions, and less places for the parade of ostentation. 

The culture development achieved by the theater and the 
opera would provide a larger clientele for other forms of art, and 
the art museum would become, in a broader sense, a community 
institution. The people would come to constitute a spur to its 
excellence. 

Following the growth of the social habit, and with the 
mand for excellence in provisions for culture and pleasure, 
would come a demand for expert skill in the construction and 
administration of the practical utilities. 

As to the political side of the question, which is the practical 
side, such a program may be far from realization. A consider- 
able amount of educational work may be necessary to convince 
the citizens of American cities that catering on a large scale 
to the pleasures of the people is the proper function of the 
city. Quick returns for such a propaganda are not among 
the probabilities, but if returns are attainable at all, they 
are worth waiting for. Other reforms had better be deferred 
until civic consciousness has been directed to this vital 
point. 

The cooperation of private philanthropy may need to be 
enlisted at first. The habit of private persons making the muni- 
cipalities the beneficiaries of gifts for such purposes, conditioned 
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upon similar contributions out of the funds of the city, would 
probably be the most hopeful beginning. 

An example of this sort on a magnificent scale in one of the 
larger cities, say the organization of the greater New York, 
would have been a happy beginning, as setting a pattern of 
excellence for the smaller towns. The birth of the greater city 
would have been most propitious had it been accompanied by 
two splendid structures — one devoted to the opera and one to 
the drama. Such an object-lesson should first of all impart an 
idea of a proper setting for art. They should be centrally 
located, but at any cost not jammed in with other buildings. 
They should stand out in clear relief. The buildings should be 
marvels of architecture, and their beauty should by no means be 
obscured by the wings of a sky-scraper. Each should be deemed 
worthy of an entire square for a setting. It would seem that 
such a consummation might have been within reach. There is a 
sufficient stock of private philanthropy, if it were properly 
organized and instructed. The cooperation of the city might 
also have been attainable at that time. The people were more 
plastic in their thought, and more ambitious for great things, 
as they were conscious of emerging into a larger municipal 
form. 

Whatever the immediate difficulties, the final achievements 
of such institutions for our municipalities ought not to seem an 
impossible task. The hope of having them depends upon the 
unselfishness of men; but men are not so sordid in the depths 
of their natures as our reformers think. Our people are safely 
conservative, but it is a mistake to suppose that they are only 
open to selfish appeals. The most acquisitive members of soci- 
ety are moved every year to give many millions to philanthropic 
uses. Labor organizations are far more solicitous for larger 
social opportunities than they are for a higher wage scale. 
Appeals to the generous and unselfish natures of men are seldom 
made in vain. There is a delight in contributing to the larger 
life of others, which few men are entirely strangers to. 

When practical reformers understand the true nature of 
the municipality they will modify their programs, they will 
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cease to base their appeal solely on the ground of practical 
utility. They will seek rather to pave the way for practical 
utilities by establishing renovating and purifying institutions — 
institutions calculated to arouse the civic spirit into jealous 
activity. 

James H. Hamilton. 
Syracuse University. 



